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ABSTRACT 

Developed by a committee from all major educational 
consituencies, this comprehensive plan outlines the problems, goals, 
components, and mechanisms for coordinating California's preservice 
and inservice training of teachers and other educational 
professionals. Recent proliferation of training programs h2r3 caused 
problems in cooperation, funding, and philosophy and raised legal and 
institutional constraints. The comprehensive plan's goals include 
removing these barriers, identifying needs, funds, and programs, and 
developing communication and plan evaluation methods. At the same 
time the plan is to be client-centered, flexible, and fiscally 
realistic, while preserving institutional autonomy. The report lists 
four plan components: (1) identifying relevant state and federal 
legislation; (2) cataloging all funding sources; (3) identifying 
existing plans for preservice and inservice training coordination: 
and (<4) listing all relevant public and private educationai programs. 
Included in the mechanisms for plan implementation are a policy 
council made up of state personnel to carry out the plan, and a 
statewide committee of major training clients, suppliers, and brokers 
to work with ad hoc constituent committees to provide ongoing 
evaluation and proposals. Charts and text outline the report's 
procedures for plan approval and implementation, and describe the 
relationship among plan participants, needs, and suppliers. (RR) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The -nda;-.; Fuh - - - r — 561 for states :o devel op a zcr :rehensive 

plan for ore :i£-. . .-. c ~ize and in-service prof e:-:3ion 1 naratior of 

educatic _.. pe_3c-.--.e_ - ..--Lly timely for California, E .ri. :he seenri 

half of z\. 1? js :iie Legislature, mar y segments : f state' r 

education cc iznun__.n \ ; federal government lave increas — - ' attnnc \d to 

the progr-izzna-ic an:. . i needs of education^ profession^-, for n'ice 

trailing. This ne: .i* . ;Dc=xn in regard to — ofessional — -.•nnrat.. ;\. aile 
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in rn-st i _mes r : - nen nously establish i programs, in. _tun: „ _n_d 
financial actum 
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_ f era t ion of efforts in professional "pre; ra£_on of 
ugh each effort is individually sign-fil— c and 
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chout coordination and communicationo 
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mechanisms __n Cal:; 
School Imprenemen: 
Department of Edir 
of areas, including 
is through rid.s proc~^ 
are coordiii_____ed. 
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coordination have occurred through a Tnriaty of 

- particular note has been the initiation of nie 
state legislative effort through whi 1 the State 

- with all local educational authorities in a variety 
dopment and the consolidated applica- on process; it 

many forms of state financial aid for school districts 



State ;d fe^ :al prog: ems for professional preparation of in-service edu- 
cational :v£X£onner ~n 'al' nrnia are administered through the Office of Staff 
Developmenne:f th : ta~e ^. xrtment of Education. As the need z_or coordination 
has grown n rece? years t : strong liaison has been establishes between that 
office an e C-yr „ssion :or Teacher Preparation and Licensing The Commission 
is an ind ^: iern y~ate agency with responsibility for coordination of preservice 
professic ?" .preparation and nhe licensure of all professional _enucational 
personnel service in the public schools of California. 

Then ordination efforts have been crystalized, encourage, and given new 
direction 7- me r nndates of Public Law 95-561. To formalize imnial cooperation 
among the an — offices of the State Department of Education invci^ed with profes- 
sional pen ^1 end the Commission for Teacher Preparation and eensing, a task 

force of s Education officials was established in the summer ~ 1979 to 

review the ne requirement for a comprehensive plan. That task ic r ze generated 
both a prospec_ ;ve framenork for developing the plan and initiates :he collection 
of data that w- jld be required for effective coordination. 

Follow, ng Bse initial planning activities, the State Department of Education 
and the Com: Lssx for Teacher Preparation and Licensing contacted all major educa- 
tional consn-tue::-ies in California to invite their participation en a statewide 
committee fcr de-ralopment of the comprehensive plan for coordination of preservice 
and in-service professional preparation of educational personnel. This committee 
met early in 1980 to review the mandates of Public Law 95-561 and fhe needs of 
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California. The plan whi=h has beer ; repared is a resui. of the deliberate 
that constituent coizmittee. 



Based on reeommendatt-ons from ~~he 

and commission staff, z szite plan ; 
reviewed vr\d approved a :propriat 

Innovation and Plannin: 'c jmission,- 
Commission for Teache eraration l: 

for Teacher Pre >arati-: ..nd Licensi: 
received before ubmit: g the plan 



constituent committee, department str.f: 
coordination vns developed. The pla:. 
:ices, policy :tm:-ttees , the Educat.l 
. State Depart:: -nt of Education, and t;: 
-icensing. Fi L approval by the Con 
d the Stats £ :d of Education was 
ie United Stat.. 5 Office of Education 



A list of the participants and the constituencies represented on the statewide 
committee are available upon request from the Office of Staff Development, California 
State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814. 

2 

This is the ESEA Title IV Advisory Commission. 

3 

A chronology of the development and approval of the plan is also available from 
the Office of Staff Development. 
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SECTION li PROBLEMS AND GOALS 



A. Problem Statement on Cooordination of Preservice and In-nerrice 
Professional Preparation of Educational Personnel in California 

The work of the state agency staff and the statewide conjz^tuent comaitzee 
has provided agreement and clarity concerning the need for a zcrzprehensive 
approach to planning and coordination in the area of preserve.;; and in-servica 
professional preparation of educational personnel in Calif orn- The need fcr 
coordinated approach wrs initially identified by the State Dir ^Tnent of Educa- 
tion through research conducted in 1£78 and 1979= 



The need for planning and coordination is a result of t~- shifting educa- 
tional and market conditions ovsr recent years. These condi^i- as have brought a 
wide variety of programmatic responses from local education^ agencies and 
institutions and from the state and federal governments « Tl * .research provided 
recognition that there are now a great number of programs in o: oration, most of 
them significant and effective. However, there is a need : .r voordination and 
communication to ensure continued and improved service. 

The shifts in educational direction which have occurrc ;I over recent yea: 
are national in character. Many have been pronounced in California. In the 
decades following World War II and continuing through the 960s, the primary 
personnel need of the public schools of this nation was a~ adequate number 
of trained educators who could staff the rapidly increasing numbers of class- 
rooms at all educational levels. The focus was on attract ng 3 7 cung people t" the 
profession, expanding the preservice training programs at colleges and univer- 
sities, and moving n£w teachers into employment as scon as possible to meet the 
needs of expanding school enrollments in the elementary and secondary grades* 

Experimentation occurred with respect to on-campus internship and a variety 
of other modes of preservice preparation. By the 1960s special emphasis was 
being given to attract and to train teachers from the emerging minority communi- 
ties of the nation for service in urban schools. The initial thrust of the 
multitude of federal educational programs under the rubric of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 came while the need for educational personnel 
was still increasing. 

Peak enrollment came in 1970. Each year since then there has been a gradual 
erosion in school enrollments, first at the elementary level; currently, at the 
secondary level. Whereas decreasing enrollment has been a national phenomenon, 
it has been most marked in urban and older suburban areas. Newer suburbs con- 
tinue to grow. The overall impact has been a curtailment in the need for new 
professional educational personnel for the public schools and thus with a decline 
In enrollment of students in preservice training programs because of poor pros- 
pects for employment. 



Although no specific citations will be given for the sources used in this 
plan, an extensive bibliography covering the areas of preservice and in-service 
professional preparation of educational personnel, with special focus on California 
documentation, is available upon request from the Office of Staff Development. 

3 
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current 8 ^ ±n educaii: needs has many important and deceptive under- 
6 1 tn'os" ocaT ' T raPid of the' educational 

One result 1 as been an 0 ' / lstrict s "hich have only minimal turnover, 

stagnating f ec L^H d ^ experienced faculty with a potentially 

latSlg ll California £- " "~ P" 8ran - PubUc 6mpl ° yee "llectlva bar- 

in a cfuse and effect ™ ! - " ^ Same time, though not necessarily 

Public P^'Ii^ ^ of the public witb 

crie/'for^Lr 651301156 t0 ^ tabilizin 8 ° f the school work force and the 
crieo for improved progr^s b^s been a new professional focus on in-service 

and special educa^n £ ^^^^^^^ 
development have marked i^p i Qir\ c ^ j , 6 ^- <at -- LUU LU finance statt 

S7TdSSLS«. iSCal impl — i0nS Wil1 b e undertaken in the second'sectL of 

in CaMfnJn^/ T^jf'" ° f SCh ° o1 enrolll » en£s ° ve rall, the enrollment patterns 
persoinS s " ° ? 0 " lnued t0 chan 8 e ' resulting in an oversupp'ly of 

personnel in some areas .;no an inadequate supply in others. Even though great num- 

area of tl " ^rtain specialties, such as mathematics and some of the 

areas of science. Many school districts have had difficulty responding to the 

person"; llslT^ ^ ^ ° CCUr ' thUS " he -assignment of 

expertiL or tr°ininr eS n "m"" f inStrUCtion for which the teachers lack either 
tior u J ? f * QueStionS ° f coordination of available professional prepara- 
tion resources loom larger every day as these problems continue. 

In addition to the issue of matching available personnel and school nepds 

e :pha"i°rin US Ca a iif relati r ly ^ Tl S haVe emerged -Anally, with sp fa ' 
P ln J al J f0rnia because of the size and geography of the state. The first 

nee s TnelLult 'T^ 0 ; ° f f ° r ^"viduals with exceptional 

educaciJ, LIT tremendous shorta 8e of appropriately trained special 

education teachers. Concurrently, there is a need for both new preservice and 
m-sery.ce training programs in special education to assist current school 

Xl^^^nT enCieS liCenSUre aPPr ° priate t0 eX ^ anded fecial 

The other emerging area of critical importance is bilingual education 
The student population of California's public schools is 40 percent minoriy 
Three-fourths of that minority population comes into school from a limited- 
English-speaking or non-English-speaking background. Bilingualism in California 
^.receiving increasing attention in conjunction with increasing populations of 
children from Hispanic and Asian backgrounds. California was the first "ate to 
numbers ot'Tl^T^"^^ 1 "^"-nts. The pressure for adequate 
n-servic e £ 8 ^ *** * rovided i»Petus for both preservice and 

in service training opportunities. 

vocational ZTrlf "T*' 1 "5 ^ 35 ° ther pr ° 8ram areaS such as 

vocational education, have continued to generate new programs of support and 
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assistance from both the state and federal governments. As programs for 
special needs are implemented in the field, the need for coordination becomes 
more apparent. 

Problems of coordination have received attention in California from several 
educational offices. The advent in early 1979 of Public Law 95-561 mandated 
systematic coordination: 

[PL 95-561] sets forth a comprehensive plan for the coordination 
of federal and state funds for training activities for educational 
personnel in the state including preservice and in-service training, 
which plan shall be developed with the involvement of teachers, 
professional associations, institutions of higher education, and 
other interested individuals. (PL 95-561, 12) 

This mandate for a new plan, in the form of an amendment to current state 
plans for Titles IV and V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, is highly 
appropriate to the needs already identified in California. Further, the explora- 
tion by str ~e education agency staff and the statewide ad hoc constituent committee 
indicates a clear readiness on the part of all educational parties in California 
for such coordination. 



Several circumstances or barriers, which are a part of the contemporary edu- 
cational milieu of California, were identified by the statewide constituent com- 
mittee: 

Lack of common definitions concerning teacher preparation, 
staff development, preservice versus in-service training, and 
other programmatic activities 

Lack of incentives within institutions and organizations that 
mi*ht encourage coordination and cooperation 

Lack of a clearly understood system for planning, developing, 
monitoring, and/or evaluating efforts of professional prepara- 
tion of educational personnel at both preservice and in-service 
levels 

Difficulty in embarking on planning and coordination activities 
without specific and stable funding for such purposes 

Legal restraints which accompany the various funding sources 
which currently support different preservice and in-service 
programs in the state 

Institutional and organizational constraints, rules, and regu- 
lations which work against coordination and cooperation 
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Vase differences in needs and programs within a state as 
diverse as California whose demographic features vary from 
urban to suburban to rural, with sharp differences in wealth, 
minority composition, language, and proximity to resources 



Status barriers among various institutions and agencies, 
with no clear understandings of the various roles which 
exist or could exist 

Uncertainties and/or lack of agreement among all parties 
to public education in California over the specific 
nature of the teaching and learning process 

A lack of effective dissemination of information on pre- 
service and in-service preparation of educational personnel 
to all interested parties in the state 

Each of these barriers to coordination provides a focus for further 
study and analysis within the comprehensive planning process. Through 
that process, solutions will be developed which will be integral to the function- 
ing and implementation of the coordination mechanism described in this document. 
The central impact of these barriers falls upon the classroom teacher. It is the 
intent of this planning document to provide a flexible framework specific to 
California's needs through which these barriers can be addressed and resolved in 
the immediate future* 

It is agreed by all parties to the planning process in California that an 
ongoing need exists for both preservice and in-service professional preparation 
of educational personnel. This need is constantly in a state of flux as attempts 
are made to address the specifics of a dynamic public school population. Initial 
efforts at coordination through such programs as school improvement provide an 
excellent start. Yet significant barriers remain to effective and full coordi- 
nation. In the 1980s there is a fuller recognition of the need for coordination 
by all major segments of the California educational community. 
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B. Policy for a Comprehensive Plan in California 



California is the most populous state in the United States, the third largest 
in geographical size, and clearly one of the most complex in terms of divergence 
among urban, suburban, and rural populations; ethnic, racial, and language mix; 
and proliferation of educational programs to respond to such diverse needs at all 
social and educational levels. Given the huge population to serve and the 
extreme social variations and geographical distances to traverse, a strong case 
can be made that California is one of the most complex of our fifty states. 



This complexity is reflected in the equally complex policy within which a 
comprehensive plan for coordination of preservice and in-service professional 
preparation of educational personnel in California mu^t be developed. Federal 
educational policy comes to California, as to other states, through the many 
titles of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, the Higher Education Act, 
and several other specific national support programs. Regulations accompanying 
such federal educational laws have provided for a variety of specific service 
programs, have required the development of state plans relative to several 
program areas, and have fostered limited forms of coordination between state and 
federal governments. The new mandate for a comprehensive plan for coordination 
of professional preparation of educational personnel, with the specific inclusion 
of both preservice and in-service activities, signals an expanded federal commit- 
ment to coordinated "educational efforts. 

State-initiated educational activity in California has been primarily program- 
by-program in nature. However, a trend towards coordination has emerged in recent 
years. In addition to annual appropriations bills for significant state support 
of public school districts and public institutions of higher education, the 
California Legislature has also committed itself to several groundbreaking laws 
Ln recent years. Each of these, including the School Improvement Program, the 
Chacon-Moscone Bilingual Education Act, and California's Master Plan for 
Special Education, has had significant requirements for the preparation of 
educational personnel in either preservice or in-service settings. Although in 
most cases such legislation has created new programs, the School Improvement 
Program and other existing state programs have also sought some initial inte- 
gration and coordination of otherwise diverse efforts. 

The educational structure of California is also marked by the legal sepa- 
ration of authority for various school-related efforts. The State Department 
of Education, under the authority of the State Board of Education, has administra- 
tive and regulatory responsibility for all public education programs and activities 
from preschool through grade 12. The Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing, however, is statutorially separate from the State Board and State 
Department. It is charged with responsibility for establishing standards, 
monitoring training programs, and issuing credentials for professional service in 
ti public schools of the state. 

In addition to these two agencies, there also exist four autonomous state 
authorities in the postsecondary education sphere. The University of California 
(nine campuses), the California State University and Colleges (nineteen campuses), 
and the California Community College System have state-level boards of control 
and central offices in addition to local campus administrations. The California 
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Postsecondary Education Commission has plannning and coordination responsibili- 
ties related to all higher education activities in the state. 

All of these policy boards are charged with responsibilities in their separate 
spheres of activity. They are appointed by the Governor and have budgetary and 
reporting functions in common with both the executive and legislative branches 
of state government. The programmatic activities in the area of professional 
preparation cf educational personnel, both preservice and in-service, are shared 
by all of these state-level authorities, as well as by the multitude of local 
public education agencies and many private educational institutions. 

There are 1,200 local educational agencies, each with a locally-elected 
policy board. Although many of the educational programs of the state are mandated 
by the Legislature and monitored through the State Department of Education, the 
philosophy, desires, and needs of the local school district remain a primary 
factor in the overall educational policy of the state. The educational personnel 
who are prepared, by preservice and in-service efforts, are ultimately accountable 
to the local district. 

Also functioning cooperatively with the local school districts in California 
are county-level school offices which have major responsibilities in personnel 
management and in the administration of a variety of special programs. In 
addition to these traditional state agencies, higher education, and local county 
and school offices, several types of local and regional centers have been developed.. 
State and federal support has been available to assist with further training and 
support for educational personnel. 



It appears that nearly all of these participants, including private educa- 
tional suppliers, regional educational research laboratories, and other signifi- 
cant resources, are either fully or partially autonomous. Each has its prescribed 
policy role and history of expertise. In the development of a comprehensive plan 
for coordination, the primary effort is to identify those various participants, 
to define the role and strengths of each, and to seek cooperative and construc- 
tive ways to meet jointly the educational needs of the state. Given California's 
complexity, this is not an easy task. Clarity of responsibility does not even 
exist between the two primary state agencies involved with preparation of educa- 
tional personnel. One can generalize by saying that the Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing is primarily a preservice agency and the State Depart- 
ment of Education primarily an in-service agency with respect to professional 
preparation. Even these roles ^re not clearly defined. The Commission regulates 
programs and licenses personnel in many advanced credential areas which are of 
essentially an in-service nature. The State Department of Education serves as 
the state channel for a variety of funds which assist candidates involved in 
programs of initial professional preparation. 

Similar blurred lines of responsibility occur in reviewing the policy roles 
of school districts and higher education. The universities and colleges, both 
public and private, have been and remain the traditional primary vehicles for 
preservice training. These institutions of higher education work cooperatively 
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with local school districts during the field work and student teaching stages of 
training. Conversely, much of the new thrust in in-service staff development 
occurs at the school site or in teacher centers and resource centers. Yet, one 
finds many situations in which major in-service training continues to be offered 
on higher education campuses. In other circumstances aides and various profes- 
sionals are receiving basic preservice preparation in school district settings. 

Fortunately, in California many successful efforts have been made to bring 
these various resources together. The thrust of the comprehensive planning effort 
under P.L. 95-561 is to provide even greater coordination. Mutual understanding 
of the funding and administrative roles of federal and state governments, research 
an training abilities of the higher education sector, field needs, and on-site 
experience of the local schools and centers will enable all of these participants 
to function more effectively and to make use of each other's resources more con- 
structively. 

The role of the comprehensive plan is not to challenge or alter the policy 
mandates of any of the autonomous segments in California education. The plan- 
ning process is aimed at improving the ability of each segment to fulfill its 
policy mandate through the improvement of communication, the fostering of coopera- 
tion, and the institution of genuine coordination. The net result should be 
improved educational performance, the development of more insightful policy, 
more effective implementation, and improved preservice and in-service professional 
preparation for all concerned. 




C. A Statement of Philosophy for Preservice and In-service Professional 
Preparation of Educational Personnel in California 



Definition of Terms 



Many of the terms from Public Law 95-561 require definition in the planning 
process. The notion of a "comprehensive plan" is interpreted to mean that all 
educational programs, agencies, and institutions involved in the field of profes- 
sional preparation of educational personnel should be addressed in the plan. It 
is a planning process that does not have specified limits but which, instead, 
seeks to encompass the previous separations and barriers which have grown up with 
the development of numerous agencies, institutions, and structures in public 
education in the state. 

The term "coordination 11 is interpreted as emphasizing communication and 
cooperation. A plan for coordination does net seek to establish new educational 
policies but to facilitate the best cooperative performance from those federal, 
state, and local authorities already involved in public education. 

The mention of "training activities for educational personnel in the state, 
including preservice and in-service training," stresses the comprehensiveness of 
the desired plan. This clearly covers all teacher education and professional 
preparation activities and all participating institutions, organizations, and 
agencies at work in this area now and in the future. 

"Educational personnel" who may be the subject of such training efforts in- 
clude all professionals who do and will serve in educational settings in the state 
(e.g., classroom teachers, teacher candidates, paraprof essionals , aides, coun- 
selors, principals, other administrators, curriculum specialists, resource 
teachers, substitute or part-time teachers, librarians, media specialists, 
persons involved in the professional preparation of educational personnel, and 
currently unemployed educational personnel seeking further training). 

"Preservice" training refers to any preparation received by a candidate , in 
preparation for a credential for educational employment prior to such employment. 
This is most commonly the preparation received at a college or university involved 
in teacher education and the cooperative preparation which takes place in student 
teaching and internship assignments coordinated by the college and a local school 
district. 

"In-service" training refers to additional preparation and training received 
after a professional employee is on the job, hired by a school district as a full- 
fledged member of the profession. In-service training activities commonly take 
many forms, including those administered by the employing district, through local 
and regional centers, through courses at a college or university, or through various 
cooperative efforts. 

The lines of demarcation between preservice and in-service training are not 
always clear, since the many parties can be involved in numerous patterns. It is 
also the case that many times the in-service teacher is enrolled as a candidate in 
preservice preparation for additional professional credentials; in some instances, 
to perform more effectively in that in-service post; at other times, to move on to 
other assignments. 
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Development of Philosophy 



This fusion of preservice and in-service training is obviously one major argu- 
ment for a comprehensive plan which will foster coordination. Rather than to focus 
at length on distinctions between preservice and in-service training, it will be 
the goal of the California plan to encourage integration among these roles. 

The definition of coordination to be used in the plan does not imply any 
necessary alteration of existing policy. It stresses a cooperation and communi- 
cation between policy-makers to ensure the effectiveness of ongoing policy. It 
is initially important to identify current policy as a framework for an emerging 
California philosophy of professional preparation. The actions of the Legislature, 
the work of the State Board of Education and the Commission for Teacher Prepara- 
tion and Licensing, the academic traditions of the several segments of higher 
education in the state, and the needs and desires of the local school districts 
have all contributed to the current policy and philosophy of the state. 

Two major actions of the California Legislature in 1977 provided important 
philosophical directions. In Assembly Bill 65 the Legislature established the 
School Improvement Program, which includes provisions for development of local 
school improvement plans and the appropriation of planning and implementation 
grants for a variety of activities, including "staff development activities 
jointly developed with teachers and other school personnel." 

That same year the Legislature, in Assembly Bill 551, stated: 

The Legislature finds that effective, ongoing staff development 
is necessary for continued vitality of the public school system. 
Staff development can lead to improved teacher-student relation- 
ships, reduced dropout rates and improved student performance. 
The Legislature finds that such development activities are most 
effective when designed by local school staffs to meet their 
particular needs. 

These policy directions have served to establish state funding for in-service 
staff development. In conjunction with federal mandates of a similar nature, they 
have signalled the gradual shift in governmental attention from preservice to in- 
service preparation of educational personnel. 

Early in 1977 at its January meeting, the State Board of Education formally 
recognized this new direction by adopting a state policy on staff development. The 
policy contains an overall commitment to local initiative in professional develop- 
ment activities, a mandate for school districts to plan such activities, and the 
following specific definition: 




"Staff development" is a continuous systematic effort to 
improve educational programs at local school sites through 
(1) staff involvement in organized program planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation effc ts; and (2) activities to 
upgrade the knowledge and abii ty of the total school staff. 
(California State Board Policy; 

In addition to providing a definition and encouragement for local initiative 
and planning, the State Board of Education policy also included support for such 
activities within th<p comprehensive school funding mechanism of the Consolidated 
Application Process. 

This attention in 1977 by the Legislature and the State Board of Education 
to in-service staff development served as major state policy indications of the 
already occurring swing toward in-service training and away from preservice prepa- 
ration. For several decades policy related to the initial preparation of teachers 
had been a primary interest of the California Legislature. Beset with concerns for 
appropriate quality standards, the Legislature in 1961 passed the Fisher Act, 
which gave primary attention to the subject matter preparation of educational 
personnel through a complex credential framework. This act remained on the books 
for less than ten years. 

In 1970 the Legislature passed the Teacher Preparation and Licensing Law, 
commonly referred to as the Ryan Act, The statement of legislative intent for 
this act reads: 

The Legislature, recognizing the need for excellence in 
education and the variety and vitality of California's many 
educational resources, intends to set broad minimum standards 
and guidelines for teacher preparation and licensing to 
encourage both high standards and diversity. The Legis- 
lature intends that within the framework of state control, 
school districts and teacher preparation institutions will 
develop programs which realistically meet the needs and 
resources of pupils, teacher candidates, school districts, 
and teacher preparation institutions. 
(Teacher Preparation and Licensing Law of 1970) 

This legislation established the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing as a separate agency. The Commission nas seventeen members appointed 
by the Governor. It employs a staff to carry forth its policies in implementa- 
tion of the Act. Central to these policies are a series of basic principles 
adopted by the Commission in the f^J. of 1979, including the following statements: 



The policy statement of the State Board of . Education on staff development 
is available upon request from the Office of Staff Development, California State 
Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814. 
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Credentialing Standards: The primary purpose of state 
credentialing of educational personnel is to provide state- 
mandated minimum standards for employment in the public 
elementary and secondary schools of California, The Commis- 
sion continues to review such standards to assure that the 
requirements for each credential are appropriate to the 
functions which credentialed persons perform in the schools 
of the state. 

Credentialing Assignment: The state credentialing system 
provides direction to local educational authorities in the 
utilization and assignment of educational personnel. The 
Commission is committed to the definition and implementation 
of a credentialing structure which is flexible enough to meet 
local staffing needs as well as rigorous enough to assure 
that high standards of competency have been achieved by all 
personnel appropriate to the assignments in which they 
serve. 

Professional Development: State standards for educational 
credentialing are based upon an expectation of continued 
professional development and growth by all involved. In 
order to assure that all members of the profession engage in 
self-renewal responsive to changing needs in the schools 
and the accumulation of new professional and subject matter 
knowledge, the Commission is committed to the continuing 
development and refinement of a credentialing system suppor- 
tive of ongoing staff development. 

In the implementation of the Ryan Act, the Commission established standards 
and guidelines for each of the several educational credentials available for 
service in the public schools of California. The standards for basic teaching 
credentials for elementary (multiple subjects) and secondary (single subjects) 
service stress appropriate academic preparation; pedagogy, including the teaching 
of reading; supervised field experience, including service in crosscultural 
settings; and evidence of freedom from any criminal record. 

Each new piece of educational legislation, whether at the federal or state 
level, will likely have impact on professional preparation as well as other 
aspects of the overall educational program. 

In addition to potential legislative actions, the primary state agencies 
involved in public education are also engaged in continuing review of policy and 
practice. The Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, assisted by 



1 Copies of the documents, The Teacher Preparation and Licensing Function: A 
Preamble and Guiding Principles for California Teacher Preparation and Licensing, 
are available upon request. 
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funding from the National Institute of Education, conducted the Beginning Teacher 

Mn^f i tUd !I ? Uring 197 ° S - The State De P^tment of Education has worked 
';° S 7 Wlt ? and has sponsored a variety of research and evaluation efforts, 
and 1979 8 recentl y completed study of staff development conducted in 1978 



tion ;r D reserv?ri II* T ° Verarchin 8 Philosophy by which to guide the coordina- 
neJin c I * ^"Service professional preparation of educational person- 

policy of ilTl T / t COmmit r nt t0 effective implementation of current 
combined wi?h fl 1? 8 educational community; and this must be 

I 1 Wlh an e ; uall y stron 8 commitment to review and to articulate such policies 
ine valid 1 ^ 7 ""'f J ° f COntem P—y —arch findings and to m ake an ongo 

ment coirdin^ 8 "" 688 Ul PraCticeS in the P ublic schools. From such a commit- 
ZrrJrZ C00rd i nat - 10n > cooperation, and communication will come both the best 
current educational effort and the most promising guidance for the future. 
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. Quality riteria for Preservice and In-service Professional Preparation 
of Educ .onal Personnel in California 



One of :e primary outcomes of coordination of programs and a ir 

preservice l. A in-service professional preparation of educational ^ ir. 

California will be the opportunity for the cooperative review of p "-d rractic 

Through such coordination each of the participants will be encoura; ?ur: ,jlg the 
best possible policies and practices to serve client needs in the 



Until such coordination is fully implemented, however, it is premature to 
attempt to set forth anything other than very tentative criteria by which to 
judge the quality of preservice and in-service efforts. As indicated previously, 
certain quality guidelines have already been established through actions of the 
two state agencies with central responsibility for statewide activities. 

The Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing first adopted guideline 
for basic teacher credential programs in 1973. Those guidelines were revised in 
1979 in an effort to streamline the program approval and evaluation processes of 
the state. It is the intention of the Commission to review and to revise these 
guidelines further. This is an effort which should benefit from cooperative 
involvemen* stered through the new comprehensive plan. At this time it is 
important ,iol. that the following minimum features are required under current 
Commissior _ ide^ines: 



© Involvement of professional and lay constituents of the 
program in planning and evaluation activities 

© Commitment of institutional ar:d community resources to 
the program 



© Development and implementation of appropriate courses of 
study and instruction 

o Stipulation of competencies to be met successfully by all 
candidates prior to graduation and recommendation for a 
credential 



© Extensive field experience in different settings reflecting 
the cultural diversity of the state. 

Similar expectations appropriate to the in-service staff development activi- 
ties fostered by the State Department of Education were expressed recently 
by Dr. William E. Webster, Director of the Office of Staff Development, in an 
article which expands on the department's adopted policy. In the article 
Dr„ Webster indicates ten specific criteria of a good staff development program: 

Staff development should be related to school-site school 
improvement objectives. 
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l The full statement of program guidelines adopted by the Commission is available 
upon request from the Office of Staff Development. 
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Staff development should be ongoing, sustained, concrete 
reeducation, including, where appropriate, guided practice 



Staff development should be designed and implem<: ited by tiie 
participants* 

Staff development should provide a variety of :^tivities and 
be individualized. 

Staff development should be done during released time. 

Staff development should provide for continued evaluation and 
appropriate changes. 

Staff development should have multipurposes . 

Staff development should involve team building. 

Staff development should involve the principal. 

Staff development should have central office support.^" 

The statewide ad hoc constituent committee believed that the school site plans 
are a potential source of information regarding the need fcr both preservice and 
in-service programs. The committee has suggested the following five critical skills 
involved in development and implementation of long-range school site plans: 

Analysis: The skill of collecting, organizing, and analyzing 
data about the nature of the learners at the site; the 
predictable changes in demography over the foreseeable 
future; the performance of teachers in the classroom and the 
administrative support system; th^ goals and objectives of 
the site and district; and the academic achievement of the 
students. 



Webster, William E., "Staff Development: Old Wine in New Bottles," 
California Journal of Teacher Education , Autumn, Volume 5. Number 4, 1979, 
pp. 53-63* 
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Program Development: The skill of matching a systematic plan 
or curriculum to the needs determined by the foregoing 
analysis; stated time lines, set priorities, descriptions of 
the larger social setting, specific skills to be developed 
by participants in the site program; and a description of the 
relationship of the total s:aff's needs and the needs of the 
individual faculty members. 

Presentation: The skill of designing an instructional 
strategy to implement the program as planned; careful 
staffing for the instructional program; the logistics 
of getting site staff to the instructional program; arranging 
for reward systems for site staff participation or released 
time in order for the instruction to become part of the 
employment situation; differentiation of the group and 
individual instructional program and determination of the 
proper instructional modes to be used. 

Monitoring: The skill of designing a system for formative evalua- 
tion of the program summative evaluation, which is essential to 
accountability; and a monitoring system that will help to identify 
the more successful and unsuccessful components of the program so 
there will be a basis for change in the program. 

Communication: The skill of developing a way to keep all par- 
ticipants in the program, constituents, and colleagues cz other 
sites informed of the progress and problems in the implementa- 
tion of the staff development program. 

These particular site-level planning activities have been set forth by the 
statewide ad hoc constituent committee for three basic purposes . First, even 
though these planning and implementation skills have been posed with specific 
relevance to in-service staff development, the results of such planning will 
provide equally relevant data for preservice teacher education. Second, one 
major aspect of the comprehensive plan for coordination will be the development 
of roles for all participants in the state's educational structure. What can " 
the colleges and universities or the resource centers of the school districts 
contribute to and gain from such school-site planning? Third, using the school 
site as the basic client center of the state's educational delivery system, a 
major goal of the comprehensive plan for coordination must be to create a mech- 
anism for using such site plans at each school in California as a guide to pro- 
vide local, regional, and statewide composites, to monitor the specific preservi 
and in-service professional preparation needs of educational personnel in the 
state, and to coordinate efforts to address those needs in the most direct and 
efficient manner. 



E. Purposes and Goals to be Achieved by the Comprehensive Plan for Coordination 
of Preservice and In-service Professional Preparation of Educational Personnel 
;\n California 



The development of a comprehensive plan for coordination of preservice and 
in-service professional preparation of educational personnel in California occurs 
with the recognition of several features discussed previously: 



There has been and presumably will continue to be a pattern 
of shifting educational needs nationally and in California 
involving alternative demands now and in the future for 
preservice and in-service professional preparation, 

A concommitant series of problems of coordination occur as 
multiple programs, agencies, and institutions respond to such 
shifting needs. 

A complex system involving federal, state, regional, and 
local public agencies and private organizations and institu- 
tions exists in California education. 

Some significant strides in coordination have already taken 
place in California. Constituent readiness exists for the 
new comprehensive plan. 

Initial efforts have been made to develop a philosophy for pro- 
fessional preparation in California. 

Specific professional preparation criteria exist from state 
agencies for both preservice and in-service activities. 

Educational constituents involved in the development of the 
comprehensive plan agree that staff development coordination 
plans developed by individual school sites provide a client- 
oriented model for coordination. Individuals who receive the 
services of the various state and federal preservice and in- 
service training programs need to participate in the develop- 
ment of the programs so they will have a personal, sustained 
interest in the program. 



Given these basic understandings and agreements, it is the purpose of the 
state comprehensive plan under development to articulate effectively problems and 
needs, to identify potential participants in California, to bring to life a 
client-centered format on a statewide basis, and to provide for communication, 
dissemination and evaluation appropriate to that model. 

The goals established for the initial four years of the comprehensive plan 
for coordination of preservice and in-service professional preparation of educa- 
tional personnel in California are: 
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1. Recognition of current and future barriers to coordi- 
nation and development of specific steps to ameliorate 
such difficulties 

2. Development and implementation of an administrative and 
coordinating mechanism which will bring the plan to life 

3. Involvement of all relevant constituents in such coor- 
dination, including identification of effective roles to 
be played by each 

4. Identification of all policy elements, funding sources, 
and programs available in the preservice and in-service 
training areas 

5. Identification of needs to be met throughout the state 
through client-centered coordination format 

6. Establishment of a two-way communication system for dis- 
semination and articulation to enhance coordination between 
client needs and available services 

7. Evaluation of the coordination effort on an ongoing basis 

8. Development of long-range goals, time lines, and policy 
activities for updating the plan beyond its first four years 

In seeking to address these goals, the comprehensive plan and the imple- 
mentation efforts of all participants will remain committed to the following 
concerns: 

Recognition of the autonomous policy and implementation roles 
of the many participating educational authorities, institutions, 
agencies and governments at all levels 

Critical importance of local initiative and school-site needs 
as the primary index of successful delivery and utilization 
of educational resources 

Realization of the fiscal. limitations on contemporary and 
future educational resources and the resulting need for 
efficient use of available services 

The importance of maximum flexibility in the development of 
coordination procedures in order that such procedures can be 
adapted to the best local use by both clients and providers 

It is with these problems, goals, and cautions in mind that the catalog of 
participants and the framework for a comprehensive plan for coordination of 
preservice and in-service training is set forth in the following two sections 
of this document: Section II, Components of the Plan; and Section III, The 
Mechanism for Coordination. 



SECTION II: 



COMPONENTS OF THE PLAN 



A. Relevant Federal and State Legislation 

The sphere of preservice and in-service professional preparation of educa- 
tional personnel is affected strongly by both federal and state legislation. 

The following is a compendium of major legislation which impacts on pre- 
service and in-service professional preparation and which form the basis for 
the major components of the comprehensive plan for California. 



Federal Legislation 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act: First passed in 1965, this legis- 
lation has been amended, expanded, and funded on a regular basis , Nearly 
all of its titles have some impact on the preparation of educational personnel. 
Twenty-one specific provisions of the ESEA have been identified which relate to 
preparation of educational personnel. Among them are: four Title I programs 
involving support for the educationally disadvantaged and handicapped; the Title II 
program in basic skills; two Title III programs in arts and sciences; the Title IV- 
program for state assistance; the Title V program for state assistance; five pro- 
grams in Title VII related to bilingual education; the Title VIII program in 
community education; two Title IX programs for ethnic heritage and education 
of the handicapped; other ESEA programs in consumer education, metric education, 
migrant education, and sex equity. 

Vocational Education Act: Seven programs under the Vocational Education Act 
provide for preparation of educational personnel, including provisions for basic 
grants, special programs, consumer education, bilingual education, and Indian 
education, 

Indian Education Act: Four specific programs created by the Indian Education 
Act related to professional preparation, including support for Indian schools, 
special programs, and adult education. 

Education of the Handicapped Act: Four programs under the Education of the 
Handicapped Act involve preparation of personnel for instruction in such areas as 
education for the deaf and blind and for severely handicapped. Other major 
special education legislation such as Public Law 94-142 in the special education 
state plan describes comprehensive preservice ai:l in-service training efforts. 

Emergency School Aid Act: Three programs under the Emergency School Aid 
Act, pertinent to school desegregation, relate to preparation of educational 
personnel. 

Adult Education Act: Two programs under the Adult Education Act provide for 
personnel preparation. One program is related to adult education broadly. The 
other is specific to adult education for the Indo-Chinese immigrants. 
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Career Education Incentives Act: Two programs involving preparation of 
personnel for career education are created by the Career Education Incentives Act. 

National Defense Education Act: Two programs involving support for language 
and area studies under fhe National Defense Education Act involve personnel 
preparation. 

Mutual Education and Cultural Exchange Act: Two programs in the Mutual 
Education and Cultural Exchange Act, relating to language and area study and 
teacher exchanges, involve professional preparation. 

Higher Education Ac*:: One program for veterans under the Higher Education 
Act has a direct relationship to professional preparation of educational personnel. 
Other provisions of this Act which support institutions of higher education have 
impact on the ability of institutions to train teachers and on individual grant 
support to students wishing to become teachers. 

Economic Opportunity Act: The Follow Through Program under the Economic 
Opportunity Act involves professional preparation of educational personnel. 

Civil Rights Act: One program under the Civil Rights Act involves prepara- 
tion of educational personnel. 

In all, fifty specific programs under federal legislation have been identi- 
fied which relate to preservice and in-service professional preparation of 
educational personnel. It is anticipated that as further review is conducted^ 
other impacts of federal legislation will be discovered. 



State Legislation 

The most pervasive influence of state legislation on all educational activi- 
ties in California is the annual appropriations bill enacting the state budget. 
This regularly contains significant fiscal support for all local school districts 
and the major support for the public institutions of higher education. Funding 
for the support of college and university teacher education programs and for 
in-service staff development activities at the district level is an annual 
budgetary item. 

The appropriations process serves as a means for continued implementation of 
several specific legislative mandates. The following laws have particular 
significance for professional preparation of educational personnel. 

Teacher Preparation and Licensing Act of 1970: Known as the Ryan Act, this 
legislation established the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing 
separate from the State Department of Education. It authorizes, the agency's role 
in establishing training standards, regulating preparation programs, and issuing 
credentials for service by educational professionals in the public schools. 
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Chacon-Moscone Bilingual Education Act of 1976: This legislation, also 
referred to as Assembly Bill 1329, established mandated bilingual education 
programs in local school districts with sufficient limited-English-proficient and 
non-English-proficient student populations. It requires preparation and licensure 
in bilingual education for teachers in such programs. 

Assembly Bill 65 of 1977: In a general revision of the structure of state 
fiscal support for local school programs, this 1977 legislation, among other 
provisions, established the School Improvement Program, which requires local 
educational planning activities to have an impact on personnel development 
activities. 

Assembly Bill 551 of 1977: Also in 1977 the California Legislature passed 
Assembly Bill 551. Article I provides for individual sites to apply and, through 
a competitive grant process, be funded to plan to implement and to evaluate 
individual school site staff development programs. Article II establishes State 
School Resource Centers which identify, arrange, and/or provide services to client 
in their region. 

Assembly Bill 1250: This legislation and several other specific state 
programs represent the effort of the California Legislature and state educational 
authorities to comply with Public Law 94-142 in the area of special education. 
It impacts upon professional preparation of educational personnel in a variety of 
ways, including revised credential programs and authorizations for instructional 
assignments. 



Continuing Identification 

It is anticipated that as the comprehensive plan for California is imple- 
mented there will be two foci for continuing identification of federal and state 
policies relevant to preservice and in-service professional preparation of educa- 
tional personnel. First, it will be necessary to continue to review current 
legislation. Second, it will be necessary to monitor all new legislation. At 
the federal and state levels, it can be anticipated that each year there will be 
new provisions of importance. 

It is also appropriate to note that while coordination effort is underway, 
there is no reason for legislative activity to be entirely reactive. It is hoped 
that the process of coordination will create both cooperation and agreement on 
future policy directions. The educational community in the state might thus be 
better able to influence future legislation appropriate to the client needs. 
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B. Development of a Catalog of all Federal and State Funding for 

Preservice and In-service Professional Preparation of Educational 
Personnel in California 



Most of the federal and state legislative programs identified in the previous 
section of this document embody funding provisions of relevance to the preservice 
and in-service professional preparation of educational personnel in the State 
of California. The process of developing a complete catalog of all such programs 
with the exact dollar amounts which have been received and utilized annually by 
the many levels of educational structure in the state will be <j>ne of the priority 
tasks in the initial implementation of the comprehensive plan. 

In order to develop a complete and utilitarian catalog, funding sources 
must be identified and reported. 

Federal Funds 

Specific funds entering California for each of the fifty programs r ^d in 
the previous section and for other federal programs yet to be identifiec /ill be 
inventoried for each fiscal year. They will be described in terms of purpose 
related to professional preparation of educational personnel and identified in 
terms of which educational authorities in California are involved in the adminis- 
tration and expenditure of the funds. 

State Funds 

As indicated in the previous section of this document, the annual appropria- 
tion of state funds through the budget act is the regular process for implementa- 
tion of state educational policy and programs. It will be necessary to review 
the budget act and supplementary appropriations measures on an annual basis to 
identify all programs related to preservice and in-service professional prepara- 
tion of educational personnel. The primary state fiscal components will be 
funding for public institutions of higher education engaged in teacher prepara- 
tion, support for local school districts for in-service staff development under 
Assembly Bills 65 and 551, support for special staff development centers, and 
funding for implementation of professional preparation provisions of Assembly 
Bills 1329 and 1250 in the areas of bilingual education and special education. A 
caution must be noted that it will often be difficult within state appropriations 1 
provisions for these various institutions and agencies to separate specifically 
funds co be utilized for professional preparation activities from broader cate- 
gories of funding support. Under the comprehensive plan an effort will be made 
to create and monitor such specific uses. 

Local Funds 

Local school districts and county offices of education in California, while 
receiving significant financial support from the state budget, also have local 
sources of income from the property tax. Thus, it is not accurate to assume that 
all in-service professional development efforts at the local school level are 



A draft of the projected catalog, including funds for California fiscal 
year 1979-80 from all currently identified sources, is available upon request 
from the Office of Staff Development. 
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supported by state or federal funds. It will be necessary to review and to 
catalog local school efforts in professional preparation in addition to those 
mandated and supported by the state in order to indicate the amount of local 
initiative and funding which exists for staff development. 

Private Funds 



Another element of financial support for professional preparation of educa- 
tional personnel in California comes from private or nongovernmental sources. 
There appear to be three major components to be explored in the private sector. 
First, there are forty-three private colleges and universities in California 
which have state-approved programs leading to educational credentials for service 
in the public schools. Each of these institutions is making some financial 
investment in professional preparation activities. Second, candidates for 
professional certification at private institutions are paying tuition. At the 
public campuses they are charged fees of a lesser but not insignificant amount. 
Many in-service educational personnel are enrolled in college and university 
programs, with personal tuition or fee costs. Third, a variety of private and 
semiprivate educational research laboratories and consulting firms are engaged in 
study and program offerings related to professional preparation of educational 
personnel in California. All of these private sources of funding and related 
activities are part of the overall fiscal picture. An attempt will be made 
to catalog and include such sources on an annual basis. 



Ongoing Identification and Cataloging 



Under the comprehensive plan, a process will be created to initiate and main 
tain a catalog of funding sources, including information relating to type (federa 
state, local, and private), the purposes for which the funds may be used, and the 
agency or institution responsible for expenditure of such funds. 



Through this monitoring capability it will be possible under the coordina- 
tion effort to review regularly the fiscal ability within the state to provide 
delivery of services to meet the school site client needs. Such an information 
system will also aid all participants to evaluate future needs for funds and to 
be aware of potential funding sources. 
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C. Identification of Other Planning Activities Related to Preservice and 

In-service Professional Preparation of Educational Personnel in California 

Although no specific comprehensive or cooperative statewide planning 
activities have taken place previously in California in the area of preservice 
and in-service professional preparation of educational personnel, there have been 
numerous planning efforts specific to educational institutions, agencies, 
programs, and disciplines which have impact on the professional preparation 
area. 

In response to federal mandates, many segments of the California educational 
community have developed comprehensive plans which speak to specific federal 
regulations and which often include commentary on the preparation of educational 
personnel needed in the state. Such federally-mandated plans for California 
already exist in the areas of general state assistance (ESEA Titles IV-C and V), 
in vocational education, in special education, and in bilingual education. 

At the state level in California, a wide variety of planning activities 
have also been initiated. Through Assembly Bill 65 in 1977, the School Improve- 
ment Program has fostered local and statewide educational planning with an 
initial focus on the school site. The state, through the leadership of the State 
Department of Education, has also developed state master, plans in such areas as 
special education and vocational education. These planning efforts have been 
integrated with the federal requirements for comprehensive plans in these 
disciplines. 

The California higher education community is also regularly involved in 
long-range planning. The California Postsecondary Education Commission has 
developed a series of five-year plans to serve as a guide for all segments of 
public higher education. Each of the higher education systems and each campus 
has been called upon to engage in planning activities. For instance, the 
Chancellor's Office of the California State University and Colleges is currently 
engaged in a systemwide review of teacher education on the nineteen campuses. 
The impact of that study will have obvious significance for the coordination 
activities under the new comprehensive plan in California. A similar review was 
recently conducted by the University of California- Revision of priorities on 
several of its campuses will also be important in the context of the comprehen- 
sive plan. 

Some private planning and research activities must also be considered in the 
context of information available to the coordination effort* Even though much of 
the relevant research has occurred through state and federal support, there are 
activities of private consortia and educational laboratories which contribute in 
an unsolicited way to overall planning ability of the state. 

These related planning efforts will be of importance to the comprehensive 
plan for coordination of preservice and in-service professional preparation in 
specific ways. All of these other plans provide some initial structure on which 
to build new coordination efforts. Each such plan has been received and reviewed 
as part of the development of the comprehensive plan. Such documentation will be 
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recognized and utilized as part of the ongoing comprehensive planning activi- 
ties. An example of such previous planning is the California Master Plan for 
Special Education, which involves stipulations relative to professional prepara- 
tion of personnel in that field. ^This document will become a piece of the new 
comprehensive planning mechanism. 

Another way in which related planning activities will be important to the 
coordination effort is in the degree to which they assist in identifying concrete 
specialties and disciplines which are part of the greater whole of California 
education. As indicated previously, there is a wide variety of educational 
fields which require specialized preparation and credentialing for educational 
personnel. Some of these have gained high attention in recent years. A prime 
example is the field of bilingual education where major, as yet unfulfilled, 
staffing needs have been identified. A wide variety of planning and research 
documents have been generated in this area. These documents have become a part 
of the store of information available in the coordination effort. 

One provision of the comprehensive plan for coordination of preservice and 
in-service preparation will be procedures for identification, acquisition, 
review, and utilization of all other planning materials and activities in the 
various levels of the state's educational system. These efforts should ensure 
that cooperation and communication conducive to coordination will occur with all 
segments and disciplines relevant to professional preparation of educational 
personnel. 



"This document is available upon request from the Office of Staff Development 
These documents are also available from the Office of Staff Development. 
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D. Development of a Catalog of All Educational Programs in California Relevant 
to Preservice and In-service Professional Preparation of Educational Personne 

The preservice and in-service professional preparation of educational 
personnel is a central function important to all other educational activities in 
the public schools of California. It is assumed in developing this comprehensive 
plan that there will be a necessary interface and linkage coordination efforts 
with all educational programs and activities in the state. Implementation of the 
plan will involve the development of a complete catalog of all educational 
programs and activities in the state, including such broad categories as: 

Local School Districts and School Sites: There are 1042 
local school districts in California, varying tremendously in 
size and scope of educational program. State school directories 
already exist which identify each school site, including 
information on enrollment and number of professional staff. 

County School Offices: County school offices, with special 
responsibilities for personnel and intermediate program 
activities, exist in each county in California. 

Local and Regional Centers: There are several categories of 
special personnel development centers which have been created in 
recent years, including federal teacher centers, state school 
resource centers > professional development and program 
improvement centers . 

Higher Education: There are approximately seventy college 
and university campuses in California where programs of 
professional preparation for educational service are offered 
at the baccalaureate and/or graduate levels. The broad state 
system of community colleges are also part of the total 
professional preparation milieu. In addition to the instruc- 
tional programs leading to educational credentials, the 
higher education community is involved in such federal 
programs as Teacher Corps, wide varieties of research related 
to professional preparation, institutional and individual 
faculty services in school districts, school sites and 
resource centers. 

Private and Research Institutions: Attention must also be 
given to the role of autonomous research laboratories, 
consulting organizations, and various consortia which have 
developed in the state. Two of the federally supported 
regional educational laboratories, Far West and Southwest, 
are located in California, as well as many other highly 
respected organizations which must be included in the state's 
educational system* 

State Agencies: The State Department of Education and all of 
its offices relevant to professional preparation and the 
Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing will be the 
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two primary state agencies involved in the coordination 
mechanism under the comprehensive plan. Cooperation and 
communication will also take place with the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, the statewide offices of 
the three public higher education systems, and the primary 
state fiscal office (Office of the Legislative Analyst and 
State Department of Finance). 



The process of developing a catalog of all participants in the Calfornia 
educational community will take place in a manner reflecting the client— centered 
approach set forth in the goals for the comprehensive plan. 

Some major strides have already been made in the development of a catalog 
of this nature. Two documents currently available pertain to many of the partici- 
pants at the preservice and in-service training levels. The Commission for Teache 
Preparation and Licensing publishes a handbook for teacher candidates which includ 
information on all preservice programs in California. The State Department of 
Education's Office of Staff Development 9 through a contract with the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, published in December 
of 1979 a Directory of Staff Development Programs and Resources in California . 
It is anticipated that as the comprehensive plan for coordination is imple- 
mented, these two major sources will be expanded through further identification 
of participants and integrated into a comprehensive catalog for the state. 
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E. 



Summary of All Activities to be Coordinated in the Comprehensive Plan 
for Preservice and In-service Professional Preparation of Educational 
Personnel in California 



The components of the comprehensive plan for coordination of preservice and 
in-service professional preparation of educational personnel in California will 
include, but not be limted to: 

Federal and state legislation which impacts upon preservice 
and in-service professional preparation of educational 
personnel 

Funds from federal, state, local, and private sources for 
support of professional preparation of educational personnel 
at both preservice and in-service levels 

All educational planning activities in the state, including 
comprehensive and master plans for the federal and state 
governments, local school site and district plans, state 
and campus higher education plans, and other related docu- 
ments and activities 

Ail educational programs, agencies, institutions, labora- 
tories, and interested individuals which can be identified as 
clients or suppliers of preservice and in-service professional 
preparation of educational personnel in California 

The effort to identify and to catalog such components will be guided by the 
client-centered approach chosen for the California comprehensive plan. It will 
provide an identification between clients and suppliers by discipline and delivery 
system, by location within the California educational structure. 
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SECTION III: 



THE MECHANISM FOR COORDINATION 



A. A Structure for Coordination of Preservice and In-service Professional 
Preparation of Educational Personnel in California 

The structure which is being created for purposes of coordination of pre- 
service and in-service professional preparation of educational personnnel in 
California is based on client-centered determination of need. All programs and 
providers of professional preparation services will be encouraged and guided 
to meet such identified needs. The information base of this model will be the 
continued development throughout the state of school and district level plans. 
One facet of such planning will continue to be the identification of professional 
development needs relevant to both preservice and in-service training suppliers. 

The comprehensive plan is based on the expectation that such an identifica- 
tion of needs at school and district levels will provide appropriate guidance to 
address the professional preparation requirements of all clients in the statewide 
system at preservice and in-service levels in individual and group situations. 
The overall client population, including candidates on college and university 
campuses, personnel employed by the public schools of the state, and unemployed 
credentialed personnel seeking further training will be steered toward services 
which reflect the needs identified through the local planning efforts. 

In implementing a planning process based upon local identification of needs, 
three stipulations must be made. First, this is a visionary endeavor. As 
indicated previously, California is a huge state with extremely diverse communi- 
ties, localities, and educational programs. An effort to foster an effective 
planning process on a statewide basis must be viewed as a bold undertaking, but 
one which is geared to meet immediate and long-range needs for professional 
preparation of educational personnel. 

Second, this is a developmental endeavor. Although school and district 
planning has been a part of the school improvement efforts in California in the 
past, it cannot be assumed that such planning activities are fully operative and 
effective throughout the state. It is assumed that a major component of the 
comprehensive plan must be to assist with local planning through improved com - " 
munication and cooperation among the many parties to preservice and in-service 
preparation. It is expected that in some cases the initial need identified at 
school and district levelswill be a need for assistance with the planning and 
needs assessment process itself. The response to that need will the be profes- 
sional development efforts aimed at improving the planning skills of the site and 
district staffs. 

It is essential that within the comprehensive planning process that channels 
of communication and cooperation be opened up among all parties. All parties are 
considered important. Communication and cooperation are encouraged in all 
directions. Such expectations are based on the view that all of the individ- 
uals and groups within the system have information and skills which may be of 




importance to all others. While in general preservice and in-service profes- 
sional preparation may be provided by institutions of higher education and 
various special centers and be received by school and district clients and 
prospective teachers, it is also important to note that higher education facul- 
ties and resource center personnel can be learners as well as instructors in such 
a system. Professional development of all educators in California is the primary 
goal of the structure being developed. 

The school and district as well as the teacher candidates at colleges and 
universities are viewed as clients in the statewide educational system. A 
variety of suppliers can also be identified. Suppliers of preservice and in- 
service professional preparation include such entities as institutions of higher 
education, professional development centers of all kinds, county school offices 
and school districts, many school sites which have effectively undertaken profes- 
sional development programs, various private and semi-private educational consul- 
tants and research organisations, and the many state and federal programs. 

Through the identification, categorization and entry of all such partici- 
pants in California into a statewide system of coordination, it is anticipated 
that increased communication and cooperation will result to ensure more efficient 
and more effective delivery of suppliers' services to client needs. 

Two additional assumptions exist in the coordination model which is evolving 
in California. First, many of the parties to the educational system of the state 
cannot be categorized solely as client or supplier because they may play both 
roles, often at the same time. A school site may be both a client system with 
specific needs and organized to provide professional preparation responsive to 
some of those needs. Thi3 recognition will require a flexible and open system of 
identification and cataloging. The expectation is that all participants in the 
system may have both needs to be met and services to offer others. 

The second assumption is that as the coordination effort unfolds, many of 
the participants in the system will be encouraged to emerge in the role of broker 
between the client system and the many suppliers. In many regions of California 
this broker role is already played by county offices of education, by regional 
centers, institutes of higher education, or in some cases by the larger school 
district offices. To date this has been an uneven system without specific 
coordination from the state level. The comprehensive plan for coordination will 
elicit formal recognition of this intermediate coordinating role as a means to 
ensure the desired communication and cooperation throughout the state. 

To implement the comprehensive plan for California, two state-level groups 
will be formed to monitor the coordination efforts. One of these bodies will be 
a joint staff development policy council consisting of staff from the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing and will 
make use of ad hoc committees when appropriate. The other group will be composed 
of members of the major client, supplier, and broker systems throughout the state. 
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The staff development policy council will be appointed by the chief adminis- 
trative officers of the State Department of Education and the Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing* It will have in its membership key staff from all 
units of the State Department of Education whose responsibilities include 
professional preparation of educational personnel and from the Commission for 
Teacher Preparation and Licensing. The primary functions of the policy council 
will include: 



Implementation of the specific features of the comprehensive 
plan, such as identification, communication, evaluation, and 
policy planning under the auspices of the State Department 
of Education and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing 

Deployment of appropriate administrative functions under the 
plan to the various units of the State Department of Education 
and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing best 
suited to carry out the necessary tasks 

Assignment and utilization of staff from the State Department 
of Education and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing as appropriate to the plan and the resources of the 
agencies 

Meeting and consultating with the advisory committee and all 
other existing and pertinent state level groups 

Development and review of policy proposals related to the 
broad area of coordination of preservice and in-service 
preparation, including updating the comprehensive plan 
on an annual basis 

Reporting to the State Board of Education and the Commission 
for Teacher Preparation and Licensing on implementation of 
the comprehensive plan 



The primary implementation activities will involve identification of participants 
and needs, communication and dissemination, evaluation of both the coordination 
effort and to a lesser degree the quality of services being provided, development 
of future policy, and overall administration of the coordination effort. It is 
anticipated that significant staff time will be required for these activities and 
that such time will initially be made available through agency assignment. 

Since the comprehensive plan is filed as an amendment to the current Title IV 
and V plans of the State Department of Education, that agency holds initial respon- 
sibility for implementation of the plan. Given the shared responsibility for 
preservice and in-service professional preparation in California between the State 
Department of Education and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, 
the staff development policy council will involve both agencies in implementation 
at all stages of the plan. The State Board of Education and the Commission for 
Teacher Preparation and Licensing will consider and approve the planning document 
and appropriate policy issues under the plan. These agencies will contribute staff 
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time to the implementation process. As funding from federal, state, and other 
sources becomes available to assist with implementation of the comprehensive 
plan, such funds will be divided between the two agencies as appropriate to the 
sharing of the implementation tasks. 

A variety of ad hoc committees will also be called upon for various types 
of information, support, and dissemination. Ad hoc constituent committees will 
include : 

Members from each of the major statewide professional organiza- 
tions identified as professional development constituents, e.g., 
California Federation of Teachers, California Teachers Association, 
Association of California School Administrators, and discipline- 
oriented organizations of school counselors, bilingual educators, 
special education personnel, and vocational education teachers 

Representatives from local school districts, county school 
offices, federal teacher centers, state school resource centers, 
professional development and program improvement centers, private 
suppliers of professional development programs, and educational 
organizations, such selections to ensure representation of urban, 
and rural school interests in the state 

Representatives from each of the major higher education 
segments, including the University of California, California 
State University and Colleges, California Community Colleges, 
independent colleges and universities of California, and the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 

Representatives from the California School Boards Association 

Representatives from the California State Parent Teacher 
Association and others 

New groups of participants, as relevant categories of clients, suppliers, and 
brokers are identified during implementation of the plan, Ul ay be included. 
Although ad hoc constituent committees are purposely composed of a cross-section, 
and representation of all educational perspectives in the state is desired, 
it is not assumed that the members of any committee will be able to represent 
fully all constituencies in the state. 

To broaden the communication and involvement of all segments of the educa- 
tional community, other already existing advisory bodies and the many professional 
educational groups in California will be utilized as part of the coordination 
effort. For example, such groups as the Innovation and Planning Commission, the 
Special Education Commission, the Evaluation and Management Commission, the 
Interagency Task Force for Bilingual Education, and the Bilingual Coordinating 
Council will be olicited for reactions. Each will be asked to help in the coor- 
dination effort. A similar utilization will be made of the many professional and 
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educational organizations in California. It is intended that the staff involved 
in the state level coordination will be able to share information at educational 
meetings and to use the various professional publications in the state to facili- 
tate communication and cooperation. 

The primary purposes of ad hoc constituent committees will be the following: 

To review the implementation of the comprehensive plan for 
coordination of preservice and in-service professional 
preparation of educational personnel 

To reflect and to represent the interests and needs of the 
client, supplier, and broker segments in the client-centered 
model specified in the plan 

To advise the joint staff development policy council on its 
work with respect to the identification, communication, 
evaluation, and policy phases of the coordination effort 

To propose new or revised mechanisms for improvement of the 
plan and the coordination effort 

No meeting and/or task schedule is being established for the ad hoc con- 
stituent committees. They will be utilized on call by the staff development 
policy council, as will other available committees and organizations. 

In order to establish graphically and in brief narrative form the relation- 
ships which exist in the comprehensive plan for California, five charts have been 
developed. The f:Irst of these indicates the process which has been followed for 
the approval of the comprehensive plan. The following chart illustrates the 
initial involvement of internal and external planning committees; preparation 
of the plan by staff of the two agencies; submission of the plan for review 
at appropriate meetings and approved by the State Department of Education, 
including the Staff Development Policy Council and the Title IVC Educational 
Innovation and Planning Commission; discussion and approval by the Commission for 
Teacher Preparation and Licensing; approval of the document by the State Board of 
Education as an amendment to the existing Title IV and V plans for California ; 
and submission to the United States Department of Education. It is anticipated 
that this same process will be followed as the plan is revised and resubmitted in 
the future, with the substitution of the staff development policy council for the 
internal committee and the use of ad hoc constituent committee to replace the 
initial constituent committee. 

The second chart has been developed to depict the structure which will be 
used for implementation of the comprehensive plan. Work under the plan will be 
conducted by the staff development policy council. It will report to the State 
Board of Education and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing. As 
indicated in the chart, the policy council will receive information and advice 
and/or approval from ad hoc constituent committees, the Educational Innovation 
and Planning Commission (Advisory Commission for Title IV), other existing 
bodies, and from educational organizations throughout the state. All of these 
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Chart One 

Approval Process for Comprehensive Plan Approval 
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Chart Two 



Implementation of the Comprehensive Plan 
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The critical feature of this coordination chart is the communication and 
cooperation among all participants. All members of the system are linked by 
two-way communication, exchange of information, and service. 
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Because the interaction that is anticipated among all of the educational 
parties in California is not well demonstrated by a linear model, these same 
participants are depicted in a third chart in a circular linked fashion. In this 
Instance the client is at the center of the dynamic system, surrounded in turn by 
the local planning effort, the brokers, the suppliers, the ad hoc constituent 
committees and other statewide committees and organizations, and the staff 
development policy council at the state level. This graphic approach is to 
suggest that there is continual multifaceted linked communication and coopera- 
tion. The system articulated by the comprehensive plan is to be implemented by 
the staff development policy council in dialogue with all other parties. 



Chart Three 
Participant Interrelationships 




Brokers: county offices, 
regional centers , school 
districts, and others 
fitting needs to services 



Suppliers: higher education, 
regional centers, county 
offices, school districts, 
school sites, private 
organizations , etc. 



A three-dimensional approach to this articulation is also useful. The 
fourth chart presents all of the participating agencies and organizations 
dimension and the various program areas on a second dimension. The third dimen 
sion creates cubes in which interaction will take place between each party that 
seeks to offer service in a given program area to clients. There is a need for 
coordination to ensure that any given supplier is offering services appropriate 
to client needs, as would occur within any of the cubes. Additional levels of 
coordination and cooperation are required between and among the various program 
areas handled by any supplier, as shown by the bottom arrow. Coordination needs 
to occur between and among the multitude of suppliers involved in any given 
program, as shown by the arrow on the right. 
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Chart Four 



Content and Agencies to be Coordinated 
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Finally, a fifth chart is used to indicate the renewal process that must 
occur with any planning effort. 
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Chart Five 



Renewal in Planning Process 



•PLAN 



CHANGE 



•REVIEW 




IMPLEMENTATION 



It is assumed that this process will take place during each of the four years of 
the current plan, with the focus initially on implementation. Continual periodic 
review will result in necessary change and renewed planning each year. By the 
third and fourth years the focus will shift toward the review, change, and planning 
efforts in preparation for full revision and resubmission of the comprehensive plan. 

Greater detail on the specific activities involved in the comprehensive plan 
is presented in the next four sections, followed by discussion of the implementation 
effort and a review and time line of the goals for the plan. 
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B. Procedures for Identification of Components in the Coordination of Preservice 
and In-service Professional Preparation of Educational Personnel in California 

One of the primary staff responsibilities under the comprehensive plan for 
coordination of preservice and in-service professional preparation of educational 
personnel in California will be the ongoing identification of all participants, 
components, and funds in the state. As indicated in Section II of this document, 
the primary components are viewed as: 



Relevant state and federal legislation 

All funding sources, including federal, state, local and 
private 

All other planning activities and plans, including state 
comprehensive and master plans, agency and institution plans 
and the school site and school district School Improvement 
Program plans 

Client and supplier participants, the identification of which 
will result in a catalog which will indicate the role (client, 
supplier, or both) and the implications of coordination for each 



Three primary products are anticipated from the identification work which 
the staff will undertake in the coordination effort: 



LOCAL PLANS: The staff will use existing school site and 
district planning activities, augmenting those activities 
by technical assistance and professional development from the 
network of suppliers. They will seek to ensure that the 
local planning involves both immediate and long-range needs 
assessment. A data base will be built which can be used to 
develop a state profile of preservice and in-service pro- 
fessional development needs. 

RELATIONSHIPS: The staff will use the planning information 
as a guide. Efficient and effective relationships can be 
encouraged between client needs and supplier services through- 
out the state. 

CATALOG: The staff will catalog and compile the information 
which has been collected for sharing with all participants in 
the system. Such a catalog could contain all identified 
legislation, funding, planning activities, and lists of client 
needs, suppliers 1 services, and brokers. 




C. Procedures for Communication and Dissemination 

Another primary staff responsibility under the comprehensive plan for 
coordination of preservice and in-service professional preparation of educational 
personnel in California will be ongoing communication and dissemination of 
information which has been collected. Specific vehicles for such communication 
and dissemination, such as an annual directory mentioned above, will be dependent 
on funding available for the coordination effort. 

Two potentially cooperative vehicles appear likely as the plan is being 
developed. The advisory committee which will be created under the plan, with 
representation from all relevant constituencies, will serve as one communication 
and dissemination vehicle. It will provide a direct channel for moving informa- 
tion to the various participating constituencies for further dissemination. The 
ad hoc committees will be the major channel for input to the state administrative 
agencies. It will be viewed as a significant two-way device for communication 
and dissemination. 

Other existing educational programs and plans of the state are also available 
for utilization by the administration of the comprehensive plan for coordination 
of preservice and in-service preparation. The State Department of Education 
possesses a variety of vehicles for communication with and dissemination to 
the many levels of educational activity in the state, including the Office of 
Information and Dissemination which operates several communications mechanisms 
appropriate to the needs of the comprehensive plan. The Commission for Teacher 
Preparation and Licensing also has established communications channels with 
all institutions of higher education, all school districts, and county education 
offices in the state. 

It is anticipated that existing programs and master plans for certain 
specialized areas, such as bilingual education and special education, will also 
increase the communication and dissemination abilities in these areas of critical 
need. 
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D. Procedures for Evaluation of the Comprehensive Plan 



Another primary factor within the comprehensive plan for coordination of 
preservice and in-service professional preparation of educational personnel in 
California will be ongoing evaluation of that coordination effort. It is antici- 
pated that the staff development policy council will initiate both formative and 
summative evaluation procedures which will provide reports on a regular basis to 
the State Department of Education, the Commission for Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing, the Legislature, and all other cooperating parties in the statewide 



In addition to such regular reporting of statewide evaluation information, the 
staff development policy council* with the review of other appropriate bodies such 
as the ESEA Title IV Educational Innovation and Planning Commission, will conduct 
a periodic and random assessment of all participants in the system, including 
clients, suppliers, and brokers, to ascertain the degree to which they have been 
assisted by the coordination effort and to gain information about needs to be 
used as a guide to ongoing revisions of the plan. This effort will be designed 
to identify and to analyze resources, the roles of various agencies, services 
provided, and the type, purpose, funding* and client systems for the services they 
are supplying. The main goal of gathering this information will be to determine 
where there are gaps, overlaps, and redundancy in services or clients; what 
areas, geographic and content, are over-served and under-served. A visual aid 
will be developed that will display need areas, resources available, program 
services provided, client systems, and other information. After the analysis has 
been completed, an effort will be made to evaluate the quality of the services 
being offered or ways to improve services through cooperation, coordination, 
redesign, and varied delivery systems. 

Findings will be reviewed by appropriate bodies, including, but not limited 
to, the Title IV Educational Innovation and Planning Commission, the Staff 
Development Policy Council, and the State Board of Education. Appropriate action 
will follow. 

The comprehensive plan, while initially formulated for a four-year period, 
will be subject to annual updates, amendments, and revisions based on the evalua- 
tion process. Evaluation over the four years will provide a primary source for 
guidance relative to the development and submission of a second plan after the 
initial four years. 



system. 
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E. Exploration of Future Policy Development in the Area of Preservice and 
In-service Professional Preparation of Educational Personnel 

A further responsibility of the staff development policy council, in coopera- 
tion with all of the participants identified and in a manner responsive to the 
State Board of Education and the Commission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing, 
will be the exploration of future policy directions for the State of California 
in the broad area of preservice and in-service professional preparation of educa- 
tional personnel. 

This exploration will evolve naturally during the implementation of the plan. 
It will deal first with solutions to the several barriers already identified. It 
will then engage in examination of research implications and the development of 
promising practices and policies for field testing through the network of suppliers 
and clients. 
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F. Distinction Between Planning and Implementation 



The activities which will evolve in the process of the implementation of the 
comprehensive plan for coordination of preservice and in-service professional 
preparation of educational personnel in California cannot be specified as a part 
of this planning document. The ad hoc constituent committees involved in develop- 
ment of the plan and the staff from the two state agencies which have worked in 
the planning effort find that detailed projections of the manner in which the 
basic tasks of identification, communication, evaluation, and policy exploration 
will be implemented in the next four years are speculative at this time. 

The personnel assigned by the two agencies to implement the plan, ad hoc 
committees, and other field-based groups involved will move during the first 
year through a process of defining roles, defining terms, allocating available 
resources, and emphasizing the planning effort. From these activities will 
emerge a more specific description not only of accomplishment, but also of 
year-by-year potential for the coordination process. 
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